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Brigadier  General  Edward  P.  Donnelly, 
U.S.  Army,  recently  completed  two 
years  as  the  Army’s  deputy  director 
for  strategy  with  responsibility  for, 
inter  alia,  the  International  Affairs 
and  Security  Cooperation  portfolios. 
He  has  served  in  the  continental 
United  States,  Germany,  and  seven 
operational  and  combat  tours. 
He  holds  several  advanced  and 
professional  degrees,  including  a  J.D. 
from  Suffolk  University. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Robert  Maginnis, 
U.S.  Army,  Retired,  served  for  24  years 
on  active  duty  with  the  U.S.  Army  and 
now  serves  as  a  senior  strategist 
with  the  Army  G3/5/7  (International 
Affairs).  He  is  a  national  security 
columnist  with  Human  Events  and  an 
on-air  analyst  for  a  variety  of  radio  and 
television  media  outlets  and  non-profit 
organizations. 


PHOTO:  Bert  Braun,  a  Department 
of  State  civilian  team  leader  with  the 
Kunar  Provincial  Reconstruction  Team, 
and  U.S.  Navy  CDR  Mark  Edwards, 
the  team’s  commander,  speak  with  an 
Afghan  worker  at  the  Bahrabat  school 
in  Kunar  Province,  Afghanistan,  13 
September  2010.  (U.S.  Air  Force,  SSG 
Ashley  Moreno) 


THE  FIRST  HALF  of  the  21st  century  will  not  be  like  the  last  half  of 
the  20th.  Then,  we  faced  a  peer  competitor  who  would  provide  unam¬ 
biguous  notice  of  hostile  intentions  against  which  we  could  deploy  massive 
amounts  of  conventional  forces  alongside  similarly  trained  and  equipped 
forces  of  allied  nations.  Today  and  tomorrow,  we  face  a  more  uncertain 
threat,  posed  by  a  much  wider  range  of  actors  who,  before  they  attack  us 
directly,  must  expand  their  power  and  influence  over  populations  whose 
governments  ignore  legitimate  needs  and  aspirations  and  whose  security 
forces  fail  to  protect  them  from  the  depredations  of  radical  groups  espous¬ 
ing  extremist  ideologies. 

Security  cooperation,  an  umbrella  term  for  Department  of  Defense  (DOD) 
programs  designed  to  build  capacity  in  and  relationships  with  foreign  nations, 
was  developed  in  the  20th  century  but  was  little  used  by  a  military  largely 
focused  on  a  major  land  conflict.  However,  it  is  exactly  the  right  kind  of 
tool  for  developing  partner  capacity  and  long-term  relationships  in  the  21st 
century. 

We  had  little  knowledge  or  practice  of  counterinsurgency  when  we  began 
Operations  Enduring  Freedom  and  Iraqi  Freedom,  and  in  the  past  the  Army 
had  little  knowledge  and  paid  scant  attention  as  a  service  to  security  coop¬ 
eration.  Other  than  in  special  programs  for  foreign  area  officers  and  those 
bound  for  specific  security  cooperation  missions  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan, 
we  dedicated  little  effort  to  this  important  task  in  our  professional  military 
education  system.  Moreover,  Army  security  cooperation  remains  stove- 
piped  as  policy  rather  than  integrated  as  doctrine.  This  may  explain  why  the 
techniques  of  planning  and  executing  security  force  assistance  missions  are 
not  in  the  core  curriculums  of  our  educational  institutions.  We  must  reverse 
this  trend  by  integrating  security  cooperation  into  our  training,  doctrine,  and 
education,  or  we  risk  repeating  the  mistakes  that  left  us  unprepared  for  the 
current  strategic  environment. 
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Adjustment  to  a  Changing  World 

Several  global  trends  are  shaping  the  international 
security  environment:  globalization,  readily  avail¬ 
able  technology,  population  growth,  urbanization, 
increasing  demand  for  resources,  climate  change, 
and  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
This  conflux  of  trends  is  pressuring  governments 
to  satisfy  their  citizens’  legitimate  aspirations  for 
justice,  prosperity,  and  economic  opportunities. 
Governments  unable  to  meet  these  expectations  face 
friction  from  actors  espousing  extremist  ideologies 
and  risk  losing  their  ability  to  govern.  Ineffective 
governance  creates  conditions  that  extremist 
groups  exploit  to  spread  their  radical  ideologies. 
Ultimately,  these  circumstances  suggest  persistent 
conflict  through  the  first  half  of  the  2 1  st  century.  The 
protracted  confrontations  of  states,  nonstate  actors, 
and  individuals  willing  to  use  violence  to  achieve 
political  and  ideological  ends  will  define  the  strategic 
environment. 

U.S.  forces  will  likely  have  four  predominant 
tasks: 

•  Prevail  in  protracted  counterinsurgency  cam¬ 
paigns. 

•  Engage  other  nations  to  build  capacity  and 
assure  friends  and  allies. 

•  Support  civil  authorities  at  home  and  abroad. 

•  Deter  and,  if  necessary,  defeat  enemies  in 
future  conflicts. 


While  the  second  task,  engagement,  has  long 
been  a  component  of  U.S.  national  strategy,  only 
episodically  has  the  nation  relied  upon  its  mili¬ 
tary  forces  to  take  a  significant  role.  Our  limited 
engagement  to  build  other  nations’  capacity  is 
partially  the  result  of  the  past  threat  posed  by 
peers,  the  moderate  level  of  international  stability 
ensured  by  competing  superpowers,  and  the  low 
level  of  threat  posed  by  extremist  groups.  Today, 
the  U.S.  military  must  accept  this  engagement  role 
as  part  of  a  balanced  strategy  to  ensure  continued 
security.  If  the  threat  is  persistent,  so  must  be  the 
response. 

Security  Cooperation 

Security  cooperation — DOD  interactions  with 
foreign  defense  establishments  to  build  their 
capacity  and  capability,  facilitate  access,  and  build 
relationships — complemented  by  similar  activities 
by  other  federal  agencies,  provides  the  framework 
for  persistent  engagement,  the  first  line  of  defense 
against  persistent  conflict.1 

Security  cooperation  builds  the  capacity  of 
foreign  nation  defense  forces  and  institutions  to 
enable  them  to — 

•  Secure  their  territory  and  govern  their  popula¬ 
tions. 

•  Export  security  capacity-building  efforts  to 
assist  other  nations. 


U.S.  Army  SPC  Christopher  Gearhart,  left,  assigned  to  the  Nuristan  Provincial  Reconstruction  Team  security  force,  leads 
members  the  Department  of  State  and  U.S.  military  to  the  agriculture  center  in  Nangaresh,  Afghanistan,  18  November  2010. 
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•  Interoperate  with  us  across  the  spectrum  of 
conflict. 

These  efforts  also  help  establish  the  long-standing 
relationships  that  assure  access,  cooperation,  sup¬ 
port,  and  assistance. 

DOD  security  cooperation  efforts,  as  described 
within  the  2010  Guidance  for  Employment  of  the 
Force ,  reinforce  other  federal  agency  efforts  gen¬ 
erally  conducted  or  coordinated  by  the  Department 
of  State  to  improve  another  nation’s  governing,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  informational  capabilities.2  The  military 
is  the  primary  instrument  for  building  the  capacity  of 
other  nations’  military  forces  and  institutions,  and  it 
supports  other  agencies  in  building  partner  nations’ 
nonmilitary  security  forces  and  institutions  through 
security  force  assistance.3  Additionally,  the  military 
has  supplementary  roles  helping  other  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  build  the  governance  capacity  of 
partner  nations.  Security  cooperation,  which  includes 
security  force  assistance,  can  gain  the  cooperation  of 
those  partner  nations  across  the  spectrum  of  conflict. 

How  Will  the  Army  Conduct 
Security  Cooperation? 

High-level  strategic  documents  such  as  the 
2010  National  Security  Strategy  and  DOD’s  2010 
Quadrennial  Defense  Review  guide  U.S.  security 
cooperation  efforts.  At  all  levels,  security  coopera¬ 
tion  is  a  major  task  for  the  Army.  General  George 
Casey  anticipated  its  growing  importance  when  he 
wrote  that  engaging  with  partner  nations  to  build 
their  capacity  will  “help  in  preventing  future  con¬ 
flicts  by  increasing  the  capacity  of  other  nations’ 
security  forces.”4  That  view  led  to  the  inclusion  of 
his  guidance  in  the  2010  Army  Security  Cooperation 
Strategy ,  which  frames  security  cooperation  authori¬ 
ties,  resources,  processes,  sustainment  mechanisms, 
programs,  and  initiatives  in  terms  of  ends,  ways,  and 
means  in  order  to  guide  Army  support  priorities.5 
This  new  structure  is  intended  to  bring  order  to  this 
evolving  and  critical  mission  set. 

It  is  clear  from  the  Army  Security  Cooperation 
Strategy  that  security  cooperation  is  a  whole-of- 
Army  effort.  The  Department  of  the  Army  (DA)  is 
building  a  campaign  support  plan  that  will  guide 
the  generating  force  in  support  of  Army  component 
command  security  cooperation  engagements  and 
prioritize  and  establish  processes  for  distributing 
engagement  resources. 


2010  National  Security  Strategy 
2010  Quadrennial  Defense  Review 


Army  component  commands  will  translate 
geographical  combatant  command  end  states  and 
objectives  into  requirements  that  DA  can  help  satisfy. 
Those  plans  will  link  security  cooperation  shaping 
activities  such  as  security  force  assistance  with  the 
geographical  combatant  command  end  states.  Then 
the  Army  component’s  security  cooperation  division 
will  manage  the  execution  of  those  activities  by  work¬ 
ing  with  Army  operating  and  generating  forces. 

Army  operating  forces  are  requested  and  tasked 
through  the  global  force  management  process  which 
will  eventually  align  brigade  combat  teams  with 
Army  component  commands  during  their  train-ready 
phase  of  the  Army  Force  Generation  (ARFORGEN) 
process.6  The  brigade  combat  teams  will  conduct 
security  cooperation  activities  in  support  of  end  states 
or  objectives,  such  as  security  force  assistance  to 
partner  military  forces  for  peacekeeping  operations.7 

Building  Security  Cooperation 
Competency 

The  Army  Security  Cooperation  Strategy  pumps 
new  life  into  the  Army’s  whole-of-force  security 
cooperation  efforts.  This  emphasis  on  security 
cooperation  prompted  a  comprehensive  review 
of  Army  doctrine,  training,  and  education,  lead¬ 
ing  to  programs  that  best  prepare  our  soldiers  for 
21st  century  security  cooperation.  The  increased 
importance  and  larger  scale  of  security  coopera¬ 
tion  missions  requires  the  Army  to  place  greater 
emphasis  on  developing  the  skills  and  knowledge 
sets  needed  to  plan  and  conduct  such  tasks. 
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The  skills  required  are  significant.  Operators  must 
know  how  to  manage  the  security  cooperation  life 
cycle — that  is,  to  assess  the  environment,  under¬ 
stand  the  objectives,  develop  a  plan,  execute  it,  and 
evaluate  its  success.  Writing  a  theater  campaign 
plan  and  an  Army  campaign  support  plan  takes 
considerable  knowledge  and  proficiency  in  con¬ 
tracting,  negotiating,  and  reporting  requirements, 
as  well  as  language  skills  and  expertise  in  building 
relationships  with  foreign  partners. 

These  critical  skill  sets  need  to  be  inventoried  for 
each  Army  security  cooperation  position.  Then  the 
Army  needs  to  wrestle  with  two  questions.  First, 
what  security  cooperation  skills  and  knowledge 
are  taught  and  where?  Secondly,  what  should  be 
taught  and  by  whom?  Furthermore,  the  Department 
of  Defense  recognizes  that  security  cooperation 
is  a  Joint  mission,  so  there  will  likely  be  Joint  or 
department-level  solutions  to  these  questions,  as 
well.  The  services  and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  have  begun  the  work  to  ensure  that  these 
educational  gaps  are  addressed  without  creating 
four  service  programs  when  one  Joint  program 
might  do  the  job. 

In  2004,  then- Army  chief  of  staff  General  Peter 
Schoomaker  testified,  “We  train  for  certainty,  and 
we  educate  for  uncertainty.”8  Simply  put,  education 
imparts  knowledge,  while  training  involves  the 
acquisition  of  skills.  The  Army  does  too  little  of 
both  when  it  comes  to  security  cooperation. 

Security  Cooperation  Training 
and  Education 

General  Casey  said,  “Army  training  and  education 
programs  must  be  dynamic  and  adaptive,  instilling 
full  spectrum  capabilities  in  the  operating  force  while 
keeping  pace  with  constantly  evolving  doctrine  and 
operational  requirements.”9  That  is  especially  tme  for 
the  early  2 1  st  century,  which  portends  the  conduct  of 
security  cooperation  missions  of  a  frequency,  dura¬ 
tion,  and  scope  significantly  greater  than  what  was 
required  in  the  latter  half  of  the  20th  century. 


The  Army’s  lone  current  formal  security  coopera¬ 
tion  training  is  exclusively  for  those  deploying  to 
Iraq  or  Afghanistan  to  become  advisors  for  security 
force  assistance  engagements.  Last  year,  the  Army 
created  the  162nd  Infantry  Training  Brigade  at  Fort 
Polk,  Louisiana,  to  conduct  tactical-level  advisor 
training  of  Joint,  multi-functional,  foreign-area 
transition  teams.  The  unit  is  “adaptive  as  fights 
change,”  according  to  the  command.10  Flexibility  is 
critical  because,  as  the  Army  receives  new  security 
force  assistance  missions,  the  162nd  will  expand  its 
training  expertise  to  provide  training  that  is  globally 
relevant. 

Army  personnel  designated  to  become  security 
cooperation  officers  (formerly  security  assistance 
officers)  or  to  fill  security  cooperation  billets  are 
normally  given  the  opportunity  to  attend  the  Defense 
Security  Cooperation  Agency’s  two-  or  three-week 
“overseas  course.”11  The  Defense  Institute  of 
Security  Assistance  Management  focuses  the  course 
on  security  assistance  policies  since  most  security 
cooperation  funds  are  executed  using  security  assis¬ 
tance  management  procedures.  Security  cooperation 
already  has  the  endorsement  of  senior  military  lead¬ 
ers,  and  Congress  may  include  emerging  missions 
like  security  cooperation  in  professional  military 
education. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  reviewed  professional  military  education 
and  concluded  that,  although  many  of  its  individual 
courses,  programs,  and  faculties  are  excellent,  the 
system  must  be  improved  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
modem  professional  at  arms.”12  The  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 
Investigations  updated  that  1989  report  last  year. 
The  subcommittee’s  April  2010  report  stmck  the 
same  tone  as  the  1989  report:  professional  military 
education  “must  continuously  evolve  in  order  to 
imbue  service  members  with  the  intellectual  agility  to 
assume  expanded  roles  and  to  perform  new  missions 
in  an  ever  dynamic  and  increasingly  complicated 
security  environment.”13 


... education  imparts  knowledge,  while  training  involves  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  skills.  The  Army  does  too  little  of  both  when  it  comes  to  security 
cooperation . 
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A  member  of  the  International  Security  Assistance  Force  provides  security  at  a  local  boys’  school  during  a  volunteer  com 
munity  relations  visit  in  Kabul,  Afghanistan,  18  September  2008. 


There  is  no  doubt  security  cooperation  is  one  of 
those  “expanded  roles”  that  warrants  significant 
attention  in  military  education.  The  most  recent 
capstone  concept  for  Joint  operations  supports  this 
view.  It  states,  “The  future  is  unlikely  to  unfold  as 
steady  state  peace  punctuated  by  distinct  surges  of 
intense  conflict.  Rather,  the  major  initiatives  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy — major  war,  strategic  deterrence, 
foreign  humanitarian  assistance,  security  coopera¬ 
tion,  and  so  on — are  all  likely  to  unfold  against  a 
global  backdrop  of  chronic  conflict.”14 

The  growing  significance  of  security  cooperation 
is  also  evident  in  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  chairman’s 
special  areas  of  emphasis  for  Joint  professional 
military  education.  Two  of  the  chairman’s  nine 
areas  for  academic  year  2010-2011  were  building 
partnership  capacity  and  security  force  assistance — 
both  elements  of  security  cooperation.15  One  of  the 
areas  for  academic  year  2009-2010  was,  “Building 
Partnership  Capacity  is  a  preventive  strategy  to 
build  the  capacity  of  foreign  partners  to  counter 
terrorism  and  promote  regional  stability.”16 


Some  special  areas  of  emphasis  make  their  way 
into  the  Officer  Professional  Military  Education 
Policy  (CJCSI  1800.0 ID)  as  a  Joint  requirement.17 
The  presence  of  security  cooperation-related  topics 
in  the  special  areas  of  emphasis  two  years  running 
and  the  importance  given  the  issue  by  the  2010 
National  Security  Strategy ,  the  2010  Quadrennial 
Defense  Review ,  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
Gates’  writings  suggest  the  issue  is  gaining  impor¬ 
tance  and  might  become  a  future  Joint  require¬ 
ment.18 

We  should  update  the  Army’s  professional  mili¬ 
tary  education  system  to  educate  soldiers  on  secu¬ 
rity  cooperation  at  appropriate  levels,  and  include 
some  knowledge  about  security  cooperation  at 
every  level  for  both  officers  and  noncommissioned 
officers.  Junior  officers  and  sergeants  must  make 
security  cooperation  work  at  the  unit-engagement 
level  while  senior  personnel  do  the  planning  and 
resourcing. 

Army  professional  military  education  does 
include  some  security  cooperation  material.  The 
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U.S.  Air  Force, TSgt.  Laura  K.  Smith 


Army  War  College’s  core  curriculum  for  academic 
year  2009-2010  included  a  3.5  hour  lesson,  “The¬ 
ater  Strategy  and  Campaigning,”  an  introduction 
to  theater  strategy  and  theater  security  coop¬ 
eration.  The  lesson  focuses  on  how  a  combatant 
commander  translates  national  strategic  direction 
through  a  theater  strategy  into  a  theater  security 
cooperation  plan.  The  core  curriculum  and  the 
Joint  Warfighting  Advanced  Studies  Program 
include  readings,  discussions,  and  exercises  that 
involve  theater  security  cooperation.  The  college 
also  offers  two  security  cooperation-related  elec¬ 
tives:  “Strategy  and  Military  Operations  in  Failed 
States”  and  “The  Role  of  Security  Sector  Reform: 
A  Whole-of-Government  Approach.”19 

The  Army’s  Command  and  General  Staff 
College  has  a  one-hour  core  lesson  that  considers 
four  topics,  one  of  which  is  security  cooperation’s 
role  in  U.S.  strategy.  The  college  also  offers  both  a 
classified  and  an  unclassified  security  cooperation- 
related  elective  course.  Both  elective  courses 
consider  interagency,  congressional,  coalition,  and 
host  nation  influences  on  security  cooperation  and 
require  the  student  to  present  an  assessment  of  a 
security  cooperation  topic  or  country  engagement 
program.20 

Much  Remains  to  be  Done 

Everyone  has  a  stake  in  properly  addressing 
the  issue  of  security  cooperation,  which  includes 
integrating  security  cooperation  throughout  Army 
doctrine,  providing  more  training  opportunities  for 
soldiers  destined  for  security  cooperation-related 
positions,  and  including  more  material  in  Army 
educational  core  and  elective  curricula. 

The  Army  should  integrate  security  cooperation 
throughout  its  doctrine,  especially  for  operations 
at  the  mid-  to  low-end  of  the  spectrum.  Army 
Regulation  11-31,  Army  International  Security 
Cooperation  Policy,  governs  security  coopera¬ 
tion,  but  the  Army  is  just  beginning  to  develop 
security  cooperation  doctrine  for  the  large  swath 
of  the  force  that  has  already  participated  in  security 
cooperation  engagements.21  The  Army  should  also 
reinforce  this  doctrine  via  shaping  exercises  at  the 
combat  training  centers.22  These  exercises  should 
task  critical  security  cooperation  skills  that  support 
combatant  command  end  states  for  operations  and 
contingencies. 


The  Army  should  create  an  elective  series  with 
an  additional  skill  identifier  to  educate  leaders  on 
security  cooperation  principles  and  programs  and 
teach  them  how  to  execute  them.  Soldiers  and  DA 
civilians  assigned  to  security  cooperation  divisions 
at  each  Army  component,  geographical  combatant 
command  security  cooperation  planners  and  coun¬ 
try  team  personnel,  and  staff  members  of  brigades 
and  battalions  engaged  in  security  cooperation 
missions  need  this  specialized  training. 

Finally,  the  Army  should  be  aggressive  about 
including  security  cooperation  courses  across  all 
military  educational  institutions,  beginning  with 
blocks  of  instruction  that  help  captains  and  senior 
noncommissioned  officers  understand  more  than 
theory.  These  soldiers  need  to  understand  how  to 
use  an  interpreter  and  the  tactical  steps  supporting 
the  big  security  cooperation  picture — that  is,  how 
to  engage  with  partner  nations  to  build  the  capacity 
of  their  security  forces.  This  will  lay  the  foundation 
for  and  stimulate  an  interest  in  language  and  cultural 
awareness  training.  Most  importantly,  company 
grade  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  need 
to  know  how  to  train  partners,  which  is  the  skill 
they  will  apply  in  unit-level  security  cooperation 
engagements.  Company  grade  officers  (who  will 
populate  the  commands  and  staffs  that  execute 
the  plans  and  conduct  security  force  assistance 
missions)  require  grounding  in  the  fundamentals 
of  security  cooperation  as  well  as  instruction  in 
security  force  assistance  execution. 

Junior  field  grade  officers  (who  will  populate  the 
staffs  of  Army  service  components  writing  theater 
campaign  plans  and  the  staffs  of  DA,  Army  com¬ 
mands,  and  direct  reporting  units  that  provide  much 
of  the  resources  to  execute  them)  must  learn  how 
to  plan  and  conduct  security  force  assistance  mis¬ 
sions,  develop  campaign  plans  for  establishing  and 
maintaining  security  and  stability,  and  understand  the 
theater  strategies  that  guide  those  campaign  plans. 

. . .  the  Army  should  be  aggres¬ 
sive  about  including  security 
cooperation  courses  across 
all  military  educational  institu¬ 
tions... 
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The  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff 
College  ought  to  make  security  cooperation  a  much 
larger  part  of  its  core  curriculum.  Security  force 
assistance  mission  planning  and  execution,  as  a  key 
element  of  stability  operations,  is  as  important  as 
counterinsurgency  and  major  combat  operations. 
Students  must  understand  the  interagency  pro¬ 
cesses,  the  capabilities  involved,  and  how  security 
cooperation  supports  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Students 
should  draft  a  theater  security  cooperation  strategy 
and  plans  that  support  combatant  command  end 
states  and  objectives. 

The  Command  and  General  Staff  College  should 
also  offer  electives  that  address  a  security  coop¬ 
eration  program  that  builds  capacity  and  maintains 
relationships  within  a  specific  country  or  region. 
Another  elective  should  address  how  to  link  stabil¬ 
ity  requirements  with  resources  to  leverage  existing 
capacity-building  programs,  including  those  of 
other  federal  and  international  organizations. 

Senior  field  grades  (who  populate  the  staffs  of 
the  combatant  commands,  the  Joint  staff,  and  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  develop 
these  strategies,  and  of  the  institutional  Army  that 
develop  the  capabilities  and  acquire  the  resources 
to  execute  them)  must  learn  how  to  develop  those 
strategies  at  theater  and  national  levels.  Thus,  the 
Army  War  College  should  devote  significantly  more 
time  to  security  cooperation.  It  ought  to  include 
security  cooperation  steady  state/shaping  activi¬ 
ties  in  a  contingency  planning  exercise  that  begins 
with  a  combatant  command’s  strategy.23  It  should 


offer  security  cooperation-related  electives  such  as 
building  a  relationship  with  foreign  partners,  design¬ 
ing  campaign  support  plans,  learning  the  technical 
aspects  of  foreign  military  sales,  understanding 
equipment  transfers  and  defense  cooperation,  execut¬ 
ing  security  force  assistance,  and  conducting  brigade 
combat  team  assessments  of  security  cooperation 
engagements  with  an  interagency  component. 

21st  Century  Security 
Cooperation 

The  first  half  of  the  21st  century  will  feature  a 
strategic  environment  completely  unlike  that  of  the 
last  half  of  the  20th.  Employing  security  coopera¬ 
tion  to  build  partner  capacity  plays  as  great  a  role 
in  the  era  of  persistent  conflict  as  deterrence  did 
against  hostile  state  actors  during  the  Cold  War. 
Our  professional  military  education  system  is  every 
bit  as  important  in  educating  our  leaders  in  security 
cooperation  skills  to  prevent  conflict  as  it  was  in 
educating  leaders  on  fire  and  maneuver  skills  so 
vital  against  a  different  foe. 

To  defend  against  the  extremist  groups  that  seek 
to  ignite  persistent  conflict  into  perpetual  war,  the 
capacity  of  other  nations’  security  forces,  their 
directing  institutions,  and  their  governing  institu¬ 
tions  are  the  first  line  of  defense.  Leaders  trained 
and  educated  on  the  principles  of  planning  and 
executing  security  cooperation,  security  force  assis¬ 
tance,  and  building  partner  capacity  are  essential  in 
order  for  freedom-loving  nations  to  stand  together 
and  ensure  a  stable  and  secure  world.  MR 
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COMBAT  STUDIES  INSTITUTE 
FORT  LEAVENWORTH,  KANSAS 

Conference  Announcement  WHAT  WE  DO: 


The  American  Profession  of  Arms 
in  Times  of  Sustained  Conflict: 
Historical  Perspectives 

27-29  September  2011 

The  Combat  Studies  InslitutMCSI].  Combined 
A  ranis  Center  at  Fort  LESvenworth.  Kansas,  will 
host  a  symposium  entitled  "The  American 
Profession  of  Arms,  in  Times  of  Sustained  Conflict 
Historical  Perspectives."  The  symposium  wi!3 
mdud&  a  variety  of  guest  spoakcrsL  panel 
sessions,  and  general  discussions. 

This  symposium  will  explore  U-S-  Army  efforts  to 
develop  and  sustain  its  levs  I  ol  profEssionalism 
through  periods  of  long  conflicts  withm  a  historical 
context  3  e  pa  rate  services  and  international 
topics  may  also  be  considered.  tMhc  process  the 
symposium  will  also  examine  current  issues, 
dilemmas,  problems,  trends,  and  practice  a. 

The  symposium  will  be  held  in  DePuy  Auditorium 

at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 


1  Publish  books  and  monographs  covering  current 
doctrinal  issues  from  3  historical  perspective. 

■  Assist,  plan,  and  conduct  start  rides  around  the  world 
for  U.S.  Army  units  and  agencies. 

'  Develop,  maintain,  and  coordinate  an  integrated 
progressive  program  of  military  history  instruction  in  the 
United  States  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command! 
service  school  system. 

*  Conduct  tha  annual  CSI  Military  History  Symposium. 

For  more  information  about  CSI  publications  or 
assistance  to  your  organization  contact  the  following; 

CSl  Publications  and  the  Symposium: 

Dr  Donald  F.  Wright  or  Mr.  Kendall  D.  Q ott 
dona  Id.  p.wngh  lfdgus.arany.mil  t  ken.gOtt@uE.army.mil 

Start  Rides; 

Dn  Curtis  King 

curti  s.hingl  @us.*rmy,  mil 

Military  History  Instructional  Support 
LTC  Clay  Mountcastfe 
Jofonc.  mounlcastla@us.a  rmy.  ml  I 
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